WATER      UNDER      THE      BRIDGES
have preferred to live in it rather than in the more pretentious Italian
one, it gave one the impression of having had as little spent on it as
possible. Only just enough space was provided to meet immediate
requirements without any regard to the future and the larger role
which Belgrade is certainly destined to plav in Central European and
Balkan affairs. Galli's wife was French, and though he was Italian to
the core, I never felt that Fascism in its extreme form appealed greatly
to him; and, despite the fact that he was afterwards appointed Am-
bassador in Angora, I was not surprised when he retired before the
war to go and live in his beloved Venice. But he was a very good
colleague to me and, since Yugoslav politics were largely concerned
with Italy, I was fortunate in this respect.
The French Minister when I first went to Belgrade was M. Dard,
who was transferred a year or so later to the unimportant sinecure of
Monaco. He was succeeded by a minute little creature called Naggiar.
His father was a Syrian who had become naturalized and been made
a French official. In appearance he resembled a small bird, and was
not unlike a miniature of King Alexander, but he was extremely able
and intelligent. My relations with him were very friendly, and I was
also on good but guarded terms with the German Minister, von
Hassellj whose wife was a daughter of Admiral Tirpitz. He was
afterwards German Ambassador in Rome till 1938, when he fell from
Nazi grace at the same time as Blomberg, Neurath, and Fritsche.
Though not an extreme Nazi, Hassell undoubtedly shared his father-
in-law's views as to the desirability of including the Flemish coast and
Trieste in Greater Germany.
General Jiokovitch was Prime Minister of Yugoslavia during my
first years in Belgrade. He was scarcely the man to inspire confidence
in a mixed Cabinet of Serbs, Croats, Slovenes, etc., but as
Commander of the Guards division his position was a strong one.
He was not at home in any language except his own, and I had little
to do with him.
The two members of the Cabinet I saw most in those early days
were Marinkovitch, a Serb who was Foreign Minister, and Sverluga,
a Croat who was Minister of Finance. I had known Marinkovitch and
his wife, one of the nicest of all the Yugoslav ladies, in Nish during the
kst war, when he was Minister of Agriculture. Together with Benes
of Czechoslovakia and Titulesco of Roumania, he was one of three
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